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Mss. JACOBS is one of the outstanding church musicians of 
today, who has given the problems of the children’s choir indi- 
vidual consideration. Over a period of ten years, she experi- 
mented with her own choirs in Worcester, Massachusetts. For 
the past year she has been active in Los Angeles. Working 
always on the assumption that a children’s choir must com- 
mand respect, she hunted down every source of knowledge, 
both musical and psychological, that might help to raise the 
standard. Through the performance of her choirs and the 
publication of many of her articles in The American Organist, 


she has done much to raise the status of the children’s choir. 


The musician, who is looking for help in meeting the par- 
ticular problems of the children’s choir, will find in these 


pages a wealth of practical suggestions. 
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CREDO 


Within the last decade, there has been a mounting tide of interest in the 
children’s choir movement. Church musicians, dealing with the eternal prob- 
lem of finding adequate material for the volunteer choir, stumbled upon the 
idea that such material might be created in the children’s choir. The chil- 
_ dren’s choir is not in itself a new movement, but intelligent training for such 
a group is new. There has always been, of course, the boy choir tradition 
of the Episcopal church, but that knowledge has been practically inaccessible 
to the average Protestant choir master. Besides, the background and _ pur- 
pose of the children’s choir is so different, that the little knowledge avail- 
able has been difficult to adapt. Throughout the country, there are scores of 
sincere choir masters, straddled with a children’s choir, which they do not 
know how to train, and for which they have no purposeful objective. It is 
for such as they, that I take the liberty to glean these thoughts from my own 
years of struggle and experiment. Starting in comparative darkness, I have 
groped my way to a degree of light. By a process of experiment, of adapta- 
tion, and elimination, by discarding the ineffective, and carefully developing 
those practices and attitudes that proved sound, there has gradually mate- 
rialized in my thought several principles that seem to me of fundamental 
value to children’s choir work. 


Here briefly outlined are these several points of “A Director’s Creed”’. 


I. I believe that an inclusive cultural foundation for life is of more 
value than an exclusive education in any one branch of the arts. 


For several years, before the advent of Hitler, I lived in Germany as 

a student. It was my good fortune, that a typical German family adopted 
me into the inner circle of their family life, and permitted me to share their 
festivals, their outings, their friends, their troubles, and their interests. Their 
keen insight into the arts of their country was a constant surprise to me. On 
fine Sundays, we, like hundreds of others, packed a lunch, and took a suburban 
train into the open country. We never went on such an outing, but that we 
met groups of young people hiking along to the swing of some folk song, 
and with guitars and mandolins swung over their shoulders. There is prob- 
ably not a German, either musical or distinctly unmusical, who does not 
know and love scores of German folk-songs. 
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When the weather was bad, we went into some museum, and I was struck 
by the number of family parties strolling about, the children listening atten- 
tively to some explanation of father’s. These friends of mine sang but indif- 
ferently, had had no musical training, but they knew the leading musicians 
of their time, they thoroughly enjoyed a symphony concert, they had opin- 
ions on the comparative genius of different conductors, they went to the opera, 
and could follow the theme with pleasure, because they were familiar from 
childhood with both the text and the music. 


The same natural pleasure these people derived from their history, their 
countryside, their music, their poetry, I desire for my children’s choir in their 
study of music. 


2. I believe that music training is of no value, if it does not develop in 
the child some natural response to music. Practically every child has that 
instinctive response, but too often we kill it instead of refining it. Primitive 
peoples lose all consciousness of self in their complete abandonment to the 
urge of their native rhythms. I have seen negro congregations in the South 
sing. There is response! In mental therapy experiments, it has been estab- 
lished that definite types of music create definite types of response. That 
response should not only be encouraged, but refined, so that the child can 
forego an Amos and Andy program, if the Philadelphia Symphony hap- 
pens to be on the air at the same time. If the musical training the child is 


undergoing does not lead to an appreciation of music, it is high time to- 


change the approach. 


3. I believe that music training related with other fields of art, is more 
valuable than music training alone. Every child loves to create things. The 
simplest combination of the arts is music and acting. Then, if the play be 
carefully directed, it can lead to thistory, to painting, architecture, design. 
There is no end to the possible associations. You may say that this is not music 
training. Then I should reply that it is something much more valuable. 


4. I believe that all practical training on an instrument should be pre- 
ceded, or combined with a sound training in rhythm. A well-developed rhyth- 
mic sense is the basis of interesting musical expression of any kind. A piano 
teacher who introduced rhythm classes for her beginners, tells me that mem- 
bers of these classes progress twice as fast in their piano work, as those who 
do not have that special training in rhythm. 
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Rhythm is not the regular recurrence of accent, but the march of the 
song. Rhythm is the life pulse of the song, not the measuring rod of its sepa- 
rate parts. There is a regular recurrence of accent in the walk of the most 
ungainly person, but there are comparatively few, who by the lift of the head, 
the animation of their carriage, the perfect coordination of the body suggest 
in their slightest movement a feeling of rhythm. It is this kind of rhythm 
that should be developed in every child who aspires to a real understanding 
of the deeper beauties of art. I stand at sunset, and watch the sharply sil- 
houetted lines of a mountain range. That is rhythm. I sit in a moving 
train, and watch the telegraph poles click by. That is accent. 


5. I believe that unless the perception of beauty brings more beauty 
into the character of the child, it has missed its purpose. Music training 
should be something ready at hand to meet the expression of an urge from 
within, rather than something from without forced upon the unwilling subject 
because it is good for him. The less the child is conscious that his musical 
training is good for him, the more good it will do him. I believe that music, 
rightly taught, can have a large part in creating a poised, versatile, intelli- 
gent, responsive younger generation. 


6. I believe that children get more fun and more value from their music 
when they work with others who are developing the same interest, just as in 
scouting, the troop member gets more pleasure from scouting than the lone 
scout. 


7. I believe that the music the child absorbs unconsciously from the 
atmosphere of the home, the school, the church, has an ineradicable effect, 
that other agencies may strengthen or oppose, but never replace. 


8. I believe that no organization has more power to mold the church 
of the future than the Children’s Choir. And I believe that the church is the 


ideal channel for the musical education of the child. 


Using these principles as our foundation, let us attempt to build a 
children’s choir program that will be of interest to the child, and of abiding 
- value to the man. 
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ORGANIZING A CHILDREN’S CHOIR 


Piven since the fifth century the Catholic church has had a choir-school, 
and the Episcopal church has never been without it. Only the Protestant 
church failed to recognize the unusual opportunities for training inherent in 
the choir-school. 


For the past nine years it has been my good fortune to experiment with a 
children’s choir movement in New England. Each year in our summer school 
of church music the demand for children’s-choir material has become more 
insistent. Some of the observations and theories gleaned from a decade of 
working and watching may be of value to others. 


A children’s choir can be spared many difficulties by a carefully planned 
program of organization. In some localities it may be possible to start such 
an organization with no more preliminary publicity than a simple announce- 
ment. But in other places an interest will have to be created before it can 
be stirred. In any case, well-directed publicity is no small factor. The more 
people hear about the children’s choir, the easier it will be to interest them. 
Comparatively few people have the courage to become pioneers in a new project, 
but very few can resist the temptation of having their name associated with 
a prominent and successful organization. Every legitimate and dignified 
method of attracting attention is of value to the director. Not only in the pre- 
liminary stages of organization, but constantly, good publicity should be one 
of the considerations of the leader. 


Although publicity will do much to popularize a project, it cannot take 
the place of personal contact. One of your first tasks should be to visit the 


homes of the church members and personally invite the children into the * 


choir. Be certain first to know the names and ages of the children in each 
home you visit. Inquire about the special interests and abilities of the chil- 
dren. Make certain that the parents, the mothers in particular, know the 
purpose of the choir. Tell them what advantages the choir will give them, 
and what it will expect of the children. Tell them how necessary the under- 
standing and cooperation of the parents are to the success of the work. Invite 
the mothers to a tea; let them get acquainted with each other, and give them 
opportunity to do some definite thing for the choir. 
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It is just as necessary to win the goodwill of the children. It does not 
take them long to decide whether or not they are going to like a person. The 
closer your contact with the children in the church-school, the greater your 
chance to interest them in the choir-school. Ask for permission to lead a 
hymn-sing for several Sundays, visit the different classes, learn to know the 
teachers, learn to recognize the children, pick out the leaders and cultivate 
them. Visit their scout meetings. When you call on the parents, speak to the 
children by name, and show an interest in their hobbies. 


One great asset in publicity is the goodwill of the local papers. It is 
well worth while to cultivate the church reporter, to thank him personally 
for every favor shown, and to remember him at Christmas time. If there is 
a church paper in your parish, its possibilities should not be ignored. It 
reaches the people directly concerned with your work; every issue should 
bear some reminder of the children’s choir. Once the choir is organized, do 
things that will be news. Give concerts, take the children on some trip or 
picnic, give talks before other organizations, hold demonstration rehearsals, 
have guest days, promote some unusual project, and make sure that the papers 
get full particulars along with the names of the children participating. 


Haphazard work is dangerous. Before making the first move a careful 
survey should be made of the whole field, and the procedure well outlined. 
Nothing should be left to chance. Every source of information should be 
exhausted and every organization of the church contacted. The first vital 
move is to secure the cooperation of the leaders from the minister down. It 
is foolish to try to work without it. The minister can give you valuable infor- 
mation regarding the families. Ask him to go through the church files with 
you. Show the church-school superintendent how the choir can benefit his 
department; ask for his cooperation, and offer him yours. Consult him in 
making a list of the most intelligent and outstanding children. Do not neglect 
the scout organizations. Make certain that your hours do not conflict with 
theirs. Find out in what way your work can be correlated with theirs; ask 
them to do some small favor for you. Do not allow them to feel that yours 
is a new organization trying to usurp the place of theirs. The more friendly 
the officers of the church are toward your plans, the easier the plans will 
materialize. 


Nor are the church officers the only ones to consider. Cultivate the friend- 
ship of the school music supervisor. There are quite likely children un- 
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affiliated with other churches who would be valuable additions to your choir. 


But this exhaustive survey and publicity campaign are pointless unless 
you have clear-cut plans and purposes. What place do you intend the choir 
to fill in the life of the church? What influence will it exert in the larger 
program of character formation? What practical means of training will you 
adopt? What are the requirements you will make of the children? Will 
you accomplish your purpose better with a carefully selected group, or will 
you offer the opportunity indiscriminately to all? What ages will you 
include? How will you attract and hold the boys? Unless your purpose 
and proposed methods are firmly fixed, your surveys and publicity will lack 
point. Action without purpose is futile. 


Finally you are ready actually to select voices for the choir. Even if 
you admit everyone who applies, it is wise to meet every applicant privately, 
and keep a record of each one. . Th tests can be very simple—such as sing 
ing some familiar song, singing the first five tones of the scale up and down 
on ‘oo,’ and a few ear-tests such as repeating a short succession of tones 
after you. The things you will want to note in your records are: tone quality— 
whether it is clear, pinched, nosey, tight, or colorless; range—how high they 
can sing with ease; accuracy of pitch; and intelligence of response. A record 
card is of great reference value throughout the year. | 


CHORISTER’S RECORD CARD 


NADER ee Po Iwi a Navab abt cana a) capa) AGE 
ADDRESS Uy 02/2 al aw inet une aan hie eman TELEPHONE. 02.-0--0cce-¢-ck 02s 
PARENT: S NAM Bee ae ny te Sine reais BIRTHDAY =), 02.000 f0i2clti: 
QUALITY OF VOICE ue > oe a ee eee GRADE IN SCHOOL... 
RANG BAe OU sign hulle: ULF 12 Ga iene aaa DATE OF REGISTRATION......-----ceecesecee-------e 
BAR a ee ee oe ee rc an 
GENERAL: 


One of the most desirable traits in a chorister is general intelligence. 
More can be accomplished with average voices and superior minds, than with 
superior voices and average minds. 


If definite measurements are desirable, the Kwalwasser-Dykema tests are 
available. These are a series of ten tests planned particularly for children 
and are a splendid guide in finding the type of training most necessary for 
your group. The ten tests are: tonal memory, quality, intensity, tonal move- 
ment, time, rhythm, pitch, taste, pitch imagery, rhythmic imagery. 
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A common fault among children’s choirs is the lack of boys. If the 
choir is to fulfill its purpose of building for the future of the church, it will 
have to appeal to the boys as well as the girls. A boy will avoid anything 
that could remotely be considered sissy. Unless the choir appeals to the virile 
and masculine, you will find yourself with a girls’ choir. 


Learn to know the ringleaders of the boys, tell them that you want them 
in the choir because the work is going to be hard and only the best of the 
fellows can measure up. 


Never insult them by placing them beside the girls. 


If you rehearse the boys and girls together, put them in separate sec- 
tions. In the church and in professional formation, treat them as separate 
units. 


Find jobs for them, give them responsibility. 
Take them on hikes, foster football games with other groups. 


Tell them of great men who have been choir-boys, take them to visit a 
rehearsal of a professional boy-choir. 


Give them a chance for active work at each rehearsal, create an excuse 


for making things. 


Train them to take pride in their robes. Make them realize that wearing 
a robe places definite behavior responsibility on them. Deny the privilege of 
wearing a robe to anyone who abuses it. 


Hold up the men of the senior choir as examples. Persuade the men 
to take a personal interest in the boys. Make membership in the senior choir 
the ambition of every choir-boy. 


Prepare them for the trying period of change of voice by speaking of 
it so casually that they come to take it as a matter of course. In all their 
vocal training stress the point that this type of training is for the sake of 
a bigger and deeper voice after the change occurs. Make the change of voice 
the time for promotion to a more adult choir. 


Treat the boys as men, and they will respond as men. Try to fit them 
into a mild children’s organization and you will lose them. 
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HOW TO USE THE CHILDREN’S CHOIR 


' 


A, ACQUAINTANCE interested in children’s choirs wrote me a letter in which 
he said, “I don’t want children yapping at me in a service, when the adults 
should do the music. But the kids can do something; what? My idea is 
that so many children’s choirs are a hindrance to most services; too amateur- 
ish; too silly, in fact. Should they necessarily be so? I don’t think so. 
All right, how can we avoid it?” 


In other words, he was trying to tell me that he would like to believe 
in children’s choirs, but had no faith in them. If we are to judge the pos- 
sibilities by the type of performance one frequently hears, I must concede him 
considerable ground for his lack of faith. Many children’s choirs (most chil- 
dren’s choirs would probably not be a gross exaggeration) are ineffective, and 
detract from, rather than enrich, the service. But the fault of poor perform- 
ance lies at the door of the director. It is he who is responsible for the train- 
ing, the appearance, and the deportment of the choir. No one of these phases 
can be ignored without serious detriment. A few weeks ago I saw a children’s 
choir, which showed promise of fine tone, forfeit its effectiveness to one bright 
red hair-ribbon, several pairs of striped socks, and some prominent jewelry. 
A congregation would be properly scandalized if members of the senior choir 
would wear Easter bonnets with their robes, but conspicuous hair-ribbons seem 
to go quite unchallenged. Choir vestments are intended to submerge per- 
sonalities, to blend them into a group personality. One conspicuous individual 
ruins the effect of the whole group. 


How often are vestments kept clean and attractive? Do we take time 
to adjust the lengths to the individuals, or do we permit a ragged row of 
uneven hem lines to straggle down the aisle? No detail of appearance dare 
be considered unimportant. A neatly robed choir even sounds better than a 
slovenly group of singers. 


Perhaps the greatest objection to the use of children’s choirs is their 
deportment. It is not uncommon to see the chancel infested with a restless 
mass of giggling wrigglers. We see an orderly, reverent boy-choir in an 
Episcopal church and marvel, never stopping to think that if boys can be 
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trained to reverence in one church, there is no reason why it should be im- 
possible in another. Children like to be entrusted with responsibility. If 
they know you are depending on them and do not intend to play policeman 
during the service, they will measure up, with very few exceptions. If those 
exceptions are conspicuous, they must be denied the right to sing in the next 
service, and the rest of the choir should know why they are not singing. When 
their behavior is exemplary, they should be given full credit. They should 
know that they have done a difficult thing well, and that you are proud of 
them. Let them feel that you consider them a very superior group. Pride 
in one performance will make the next much easier. 


Good deportment means not only quietness but alertness. At the signal 
to rise, all should be ready and rise as a unit. The manner of standing should 
be uniform. If books are held, they should be on a level plane. The rows 
should be straight, shoulder to shoulder. When the choir is seated again, 
there should not be any of the usual twisting and turning to get comfortably 
settled. The children can learn not to move until attention is diverted to 
some other portion of the service. Praise those who are alert to each detail 
of the service. Those who bungle it badly will hear soon enough from the 
other children. 


As for the third essential, training—that is far too big a subject to 
dismiss with a paragraph. However, suffice it to say that the tone of a chil- 
dren’ choir need not be inadequate. Neither does it need to be either of the 
two extremes of bad taste: dull and flat, or shrill and vulgar. A children’s 
choir reflects the director’s conception, or lack of conception of tone. If the 
director knows what kind of tone he wants to hear, and knows how to deal 
with children, there is no excuse for uninteresting, much less, offensive tone. 


The children’s choir that measures up in these three particulars—tone, 
appearance, deportment—is anything but a hindrance to a service. On the 
contrary, it can add a distinctly spiritual note. It should not replace the 
adult voices, but can share with them the musical responsibilities. The hymns, 
responses, and processional hymn, are all within the children’s ability. Many 
solos in anthems take on new beauty when interpreted by the clarity of chil- 
dren’s voices. There is not a large selection of antiphonal anthems, but many 
of the few are very effective. 
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If I were at liberty to create my own conditions, I should use a selective 
choir of children every Sunday along with the senior choir. I should secure 
the most inspiring teacher available, and have a special Sunday-school class 
for the children preceding the service. 


If that arrangement is impossible, I should find some other opportunity 
for them to serve regularly. The most likely opening is in the church school 
worship service. But wherever and whenever your children serve, their ser- 
vice must be invested with dignity. If their regular duties are not too heavy, 
there should be opportunity for several concerts throughout the season; and 
they should have the fun of producing at least one musical play annually. 


But however varied the secular interests, the children should realize that 
their chief responsibility is to assist in the worship of the congregation; that 
the privilege of such service does not come to everyone, and that, to be worthy 
of the trust placed in them, they must be dependable and sincere. In order to 
lead others they must first of all learn to control themselves. 
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ESTABLISHING MORALE 


Ih, and girls, like adults, like to feel important. They like to be a part 
of an organization that is considered unusual or successful. They like to 
belong to a group in which they can take pride. Children should never be 
invited into the choir with the assurance that it will be easy work. On the 
contrary, tell them that being in the choir is far from easy; that the choir 
learns music most other children would be afraid to attempt; that the choir 
has a reputation for absolute quiet during the service, and would not dare 
accept anyone who is not strong enough to live up to such a standard; that 
the only thing that keeps the members away from rehearsals is sickness; that 
the choir has a big job and can use only those who are able to do a big job 
well. Then it is time to say, “You look to me like a boy who would be able 
to do it. How about it; do you think you could live up to such standards?” 
Nineteen out of twenty children will square their shoulders and decide that 
they will show what they can do. 


This kind of approach makes it easy to expect a great deal from the 
children. Membership then becomes an honor, and the director need not 
become a policeman. The children should be placed on their honor, and 
those who fail to measure up should be deprived of the privilege against which 
they have offended. If children feel certain of your confidence in them, they 
will take pride in proving your confidence well placed. Some months ago, 
my choir took part with several other choirs in a choral festival. I told 
my children that it would be difficult to be in a strange church, in public 
view of so many people, and with so many details to remember, and not be 
tempted to move or whisper; but that was just the time we would have to be 
more careful than ever. Then I paid no more attention to them. After the 
service, they came to me with delight, and told me that some of the other 
choirs had to have their choir mothers sitting with them to keep them in 
order. The one child in our group who had ventured to whisper to his neigh- 
bor was painfully ostracized by all the others. 


Sacha Guitry, in his interesting book, If Memory Serves, makes this ob- 
servation: “People must learn when they are young, to live with each other. 
Now the great misfortune is that’ in school, precisely, we are not taught to 
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live, we are not made ready for life; and it is a crime not to tell us, before 
we are told anything else, that work is the greatest of life’s joys. Class- 
room work should be passionately interesting. Of course, for this we should 
have to, have passionately interested teachers, people convinced of the beauty 
of their mission. I dream of the time when a master will be able to say 
to a pupil, ‘You behaved badly, and I shall punish you. You will not be 
allowed to attend class.’ ”’ 


Boys and girls like to feel that they are doing something worth while. 
You gain their allegiance by expecting the best they have to give. Give them 
every opportunity to perform publicly, but insist that they do no less than 
their best at every performance. Make membership a privilege. Never be- 
come a policeman. Suggest rigid standards of conduct, and encourage them 
to maintain them. 


Reward good work. Create some system of awards. Use some visible 
evidence of recognition. Charts recording attendance, punctuality, memory 
work and other requirements can become a simple stimulus to excel. Some 
churches have crosses, which are worn in the service by those children who 
have measured up to certain standards. The crosses do not come into the 
permanent possession of the children, but each time the children sing in ser- 
vice, they have opportunity to earn this distinctive decoration. For some 
years, | have been awarding a choir-pin to each child who has not been absent 
or tardy throughout the year. For each successive year this record is main- 
tained, a small pearl is set in the pin. For the sake of that pin, they will 
allow only serious illness to keep them away from rehearsal. 


The necessity for accuracy in the records cannot be overstressed. Make 
no mistakes and no exceptions. Attendance records should be made during 
or immediately after rehearsal, not several days later when guessing may 
take the place of knowing. Exceptions are even more dangerous than mis- 
takes, besides being unfair. One experience taught me the danger in making 
exceptions. One chorister, who had been unusually faithful, wanted to go 
on an interesting excursion with his parents. The trip could not be changed 
to another time, and to stay behind meant being alone the whole day. In 
a moment of weakness, I said I would excuse him. At the end of the season, 
when pins were awarded, his among them, a family whose two children were 
in the choir and had been absent but a single time, became estranged and have 
never been won back. This is the first exception I have ever made and the 
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last. I needed but one lesson, to learn that one mistake can destroy, in an 
instant, the faith that has been built long and carefully. 


Regulations, to be maintained, must be perfectly clear to the children. 
Otherwise it is impossible to avoid the inevitable cry of the disappointed, “I 


didn’t know.” 


Regular routine has distinct value in creating morale. Both the time 
and the place of the rehearsal should be regular. Each child should have his 
appointed place, and be there at the appointed time. Directions should not 
be given until all are at attention, and then clearly and simply, and not re- 
peated. 


Allow the children to take part in the chief services of the church as 
frequently as possible, and insist on the highest standards of performance. 
The hymns and anthems they sing should be memorized. Not until they sing 
from memory can they sing with complete freedom. Make certain that every- 
one meets the memory requirements, before he is permitted to sing. Hear 
everyone repeat the words individually, and keep a list of those who meet the 
test satisfactorily. Set a time when the work must be completed, and accept 
no excuses. There are always some who will attempt to slip by, but if they 
are denied the privilege of singing a time or two, they soon learn that you 
mean what you say. No feature of the choir program is more valuable to 
the child than learning to obey fair regulations cheerfully and promptly. 


Along with pride in performance should go pride in appearance. Each 
child should have his own robe, well-fitted and well-pressed, and should not 
leave the choir-room until it is put away neatly. If you allow the children 
to treat their robes carelessly, they will lose all respect for them. Each 
child’s robe should be clearly marked with his name. Often the effect of 
neat robes is vitiated by incongruous details, such as bright or striped stock- 
ings, or big hair ribbons. We have made a rule that our choir members 
must wear black shoes and stockings with their robes, and no hair-ribbons. 


Invest the work of the choir with dignity. Make the children conscious 
that they share equally with the minister the responsibility for the service, 
that carelessness on their part is as unforgivable as it is for the minister. 
Tell them that they are on duty from the time they put on their robes until 
the robes are hung away after service. Either start or close the season with 
an impressive consecration service for both children’s and adult choirs. 
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It would be almost impossible to plan too many interests for active chil- 
dren. Preparation for services is not enough for them. Arrange for con- 
certs, go to other churches to give performances, sponsor some kind of co- 
operative affair with other children’s choirs; let them produce a play in 
which they themselves can build the scenery, design the costumes, and make 
the properties. Let all the children sell tickets for the play, and use the money 
to finance some educational trip. 

The age range of the choristers has considerable influence upon the morale 
of the choir. If the difference of age is too great, it will be impossible to 
make a common appeal to all of them. It has been my experience that a 
membership limited to children from the fourth or fifth grade to the eighth 
grade inclusive makes possible a strongly unified group. The older ones can 
set the standard of performance, and the younger ones are old enough to 
imitate the others and to respond to mature demands. Children under the 
fourth grade can be trained in a preparatory and separate group. 

There will come a time when the boy or girl is suddenly too old for the 
children’s choir. Unless your program has some place for these adolescents, 
the children’s choir misses its goal. For a time they can be held by making 
them group-leaders and assistants, and by giving them additional responsi- 
bility. But eventually the time comes when they need to be in a different 
group. That necessitates a high school or young people’s choir, which is addi- 
tional work for the director, but necessary if he is going to hold the children 
to the church during the most trying period of their young lives. 

In all the work of the choir, keep a close contact with the parents. Be 
sure they understand the requirements. Gain their cooperation in keeping up 
the standards of the choir. There are many things that parents can do, and 
helping will increase their appreciation. Ask them to attend whenever the 
children sing. Have an annual or semi-annual tea for the mothers and give 
them a chance to discuss the work freely. Organize a sewing corps to help 
in the care of robes and costumes. Get the fathers to establish an automo- 
bile corps to transport the children on outings and concert trips. The more 
you can persuade the parents to help, the more they will become interested. 
Study the methods of the parent-teachers’ associations and adopt whatever of 
their methods seem applicable to your situation. | 

Establishing morale, then, is largely a.matter of planning things and 
doing things, of arousing interest and holding interest, of creating standards 
and maintaining standards; and the degree of morale determines the degree 
of efficiency and effectiveness. 
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VOCAL TRAINING 
FOR THE CHILDREN’S CHOIR 


aces of information on the vocal training of children are limited indeed; 
and few of the available sources agree as to method. Those who are looking 
for some magic formula by which beautiful tone can be produced overnight 
are doomed to disappointment. The secret of all vocal tone is embedded in 
adherence to the fundamental laws of natural tone production. These laws 
hold true for children as well as adults. Without a knowledge of the basic 
principles of singing, it is impossible to train a choir successfully, least of 
all a children’s choir. 


The director should ask himself three direct questions: 
1. Just what do I mean by natural tone production? 


2. Do I have a clear mental conception of the kind of tone I consider 
good? 


3. How am I going to get that kind of tone from the children? 


Stop a minute before you read on, and try to give yourself a definite 
answer to these three questions. After all, how can we expect to teach sing- 
ing without knowing what singing is? How can we expect good tone if we 
are not sure what we mean by good tone? And how are we going to get 
results with a crowd of wriggling, impatient young animals without some 
positive plan of attack? ‘The director who has a grasp of the essentials of 
singing, who knows good tone and how to get it from children, has every 
reason to expect success in his work. 


And now, after your self-examination, let us start with the fundamentals 
of singing. The first essential, for children especially, is posture. I am 
constantly struck by the prevalence of poor posture among American chil- 
dren—slouched shoulders, protruding stomachs, sunken chests, are alarmingly 
common among our school children. Even in school choruses, children are 
frequently permitted to stand and sit in spineless attitudes that are the deadly 
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foe of tone production. The director who trains his children to carry them- 
selves correctly will have given them valuable training even if they never 
produced a note of music. The first essential of health as well as of singing 
is proper posture; so find means of making your choir posture-conscious, and 
posture-proud. 


Some time ago, the Y.M.C.A. had cards printed illustrating four degrees of 
posture from very good to very poor. If possible, get some of these cards and 
place them where the children are sure to see them. Start a collection of 
articles on posture, and ask the children to bring you anything they find on 
the subject. Induce them to watch the posture of people on the streets and 
at school. Make them conscious of the necessity for good posture in an im- 
pressive processional. Give them a chance to see how it looks to slouch in 
their chairs. Give prizes to those who make the most improvement in posture. 
Have someone take moving pictures of the children marching. Get a full- 
length mirror for the choir-room. 


In dealing with children you must have a definite idea of what you mean 
by good posture; to tell them to keep the chest up or the stomach in is not 
enough. Good posture is the proper coordination of the whole body. Sug- 
gestions serve better than explanations for children. Here are several that 


can be helpful. 


1. Stand as if you were hanging by the crown of your head, from the 
ceiling. 


2. Pretend that you are squeezing through a place that is too small 
for you. 


3. Walking on tiptoe, try to reach the ceiling with your fingertips. 


4. Walk on tiptoe, with hands locked firmly behind the head and push- 
ing against it to keep the chin where it belongs. 


5. Stand as if you were holding up the ceiling with your head. 


6. Standing tall, fists on a level with the chest, elbows out, push down 
the elbows as if you were trying to compress huge balloons under the arms. 


Give the children a chance to watch and judge each other. Let those 
who do the exercises best act as examples or teachers for the others. All the 
walking and marching exercises should be done to music, thus strengthening 
the rhythmic response as well as establishing posture. 
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The second habit to establish is correct breathing. The first lesson. for 
the children to learn is that audible breathing is wrong breathing. Noisy 
breathing means strained breathing. Good breathing is diaphragmatic breath- 
ing, and the observant teacher can establish it with a few simple exercises. 


1. Standing tall, with hands on lower ribs (not hips, or waist) inhale 
slowly through nose and mouth, the lower ribs expanding. Exhale slowly. 
Make the exercise rhythmic; four counts for inhalation, and four for exhalation. 


2. Again slowly inhaling and expanding, let the breath out all at once, 
but without allowing the chest to fall. 


3. Inhale and expand slowly; exhale slowly on a light ‘oo.’ 
Four precautions must be carefully observed in all breathing exercises. 


1. Easy, coordinated posture must be maintained. 

2. Inhalation should never be noisy. 

3. The chest must not sink on exhalation. 

4. With each inhalation there should be an expansion of the lower ribs. 


Every director wants to develop good, distinctive tone, though he is fre- 
quently at a loss to achieve it. Many of us experiment with one method and 
another, meanwhile failing to establish valuable singing habits. The unsatis- 
factory quality of many children’s choirs is due not to lack of voices, but 
lack of consistent, progressive training. We cannot achieve good tone unless 
we know what we mean by good tone. Good group tone is never an accident; 
it is the result of careful cultivation. 


There are two characteristics of good choral tone generally conspicuous 
by their absence in children’s choirs. The first is vitality. Spineless singing 
interests no one. But we have been told so often not to push children’s voices, 
that we have fallen into the opposite evil of making their singing devitalized. 
Children admire action; the hero of the average boy is some athlete. Let him 
emulate that athlete in his manner of singing; chest up, ready for action. It 
takes energy to do things worth while, and it takes energy to produce interest- 
ing tone. Tell the children to let each tone fly like an arrow, to sing to an 
imaginary deaf man in the farthest pew. 
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Vitality alone, however, will not produce good tone. Yelling is extremely 
virile, but far from pleasant. Coupled with virile projection of tone, there 
must be uniform conception of tone. In building for uniformity of quality, 
the value of one basic vowel-sound cannot be over-emphasized. I have found 
the ‘oo’ sound satisfactory for this purpose. There are, however, two cautions 
to be observed in its use. 


1. The lips must not be tightly pinched to form the ‘oo.’ The sound 
should be a balanced, floating one, without any interference from exaggerated 
lip positions. 


2. The tone must be started gently, without a jerk. An illustration that 
children will understand is to tell them that starting a tone is like starting 
a car. You can start with a jerk and strip the gears, but the good driver 
does it so easily that one hardly knows the car has started. 


Once the children have learned to recognize good from bad tone on one 
vowel sound, they are quick to judge all others by comparison. If other 
vowel sounds become white or flat in color, go back again to the ‘oo.’ In 
the study of a new hymn, learn it first on the single vowel, until the melody 
is quite familiar. Allow the children to become familiar with the words 
before attempting to sing them. The vowels that lose too much of the basic 
‘oo’ color should receive individual attention. Take for instance such words 
_as ‘glad’ which are liable to have a flat quality. Sing ‘oo’ and change it 
slowly, on the same breath, into the ‘a’ of glad. Then on one breath, alter- 
nate slowly and regularly the two sounds. Try the phrase containing the’ 
word. If it is still unsatisfactory in tone, ask them to sing ‘glood’ instead 
of ‘glad’ for the time being. Again illustration is a great help. Tell them 
that their ‘oo’ sounds like this, as you draw a perfect circle on the black- 
board, but their ‘glad’ sounds like this, as you draw an elongated circle, as 
though flattened by an invisible weight on the top. Draw a circle on the 
board and ask them if they can make the word fill the whole of the space. 
If they still fail to achieve a rounded quality, tell them to make it sound like 
this, as you draw another elongated circle standing on its end, as though 
flattened by pressure on the two sides. Almost without exception, this simple 
visual suggestion will accomplish quickly what explanations probably never 
would. 


Everyone likes to understand what is being sung, but few groups have 
enunciation clear enough to make it possible. What makes singing intelli- 
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gible is consonants. Someone has said that vowels make the tone, and con- 
sonants the sense. In an untrained group, final consonants particularly are 
conspicuous by their absence. Children can easily be made consonant-con- 
scious by games and stunts. Ask some visitor to listen to one stanza of an 
unfamiliar hymn, and write on the board as much of it as he understood. 
If the children have to sing it five times before it is understood, they rate 
an E. If it is understood on the second repetition they rate B. In their 
effort to get it across, they will give as much consonant as you could wish. 
In his book, Quires and Places Where they Sing, Sidney Nicholson gives a 
collection of nonsense rhymes for practise in consonants. The best consonant 
training, however, is that which is created to meet each problem as it arises. 
If, for instance, the children are omitting a final ‘ng,’ ask them to give you 
a series of one-syllable words ending in ‘ng.’ Write them on the board, and 
have the children sing them on one breath, using the ‘ng’ as the spring-board 
to leap to the next word. 


The most successful trainer of children is the most inventive one. Chil- 
dren respond much more readily to an exercise, which seems like a spontaneous 
game, than they do to routine exercises. They like to see the point; and if 
they see the point, it becomes a test of skill rather than an imposed task. 


Even with correct breathing, and uniform, virile tone, and clarity of pro- 
nunciation, singing will be dull unless it moves with a sense of rhythm. Too 
often rhythm is confused with accent, and the song moves heavily along on 
the thud of regularly recurring accents. Rhythm is something quite differ- 
ent; it is a physical response to the flow of musical phrases; not a mathe- 
matical calculation of note-values. Happy the child that has an opportunity 
for rhythmic dancing, for rhythm is more in the feet than in the head. Rhyth- 
mic exercises give the children an opportunity for action, and help to keep 
_them interested. Clapping, marching, running various rhythmic patterns is 
good fun as well as good education. Such suggestions as sky-rockets, a monkey 
swinging from a branch, a deer leaping through the forest, an elephant trudg- 
ing along, help the children to create mental images of rhythmic character. 
If the singing is obstinately wooden, exaggerate the woodenness. Tell the 
children to sing like an old man walking along on crutches. Without excep- 
tion, they will fall on the accents with such heaviness that it becomes ludicrous 
even to them. Then, by way of contrast ask them to sing the same song like a 
boy sailing along on roller skates. 
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Beside a general lack of vitality and of rhythm prevalent among chil- 
dren’s choirs, there are two other faults equally as distressing. The first of 
them is the habit of sliding from one tone to another. This is not a vocal fault, 
but a bad habit, and can be corrected by building up a different conception 
of singing. To the sensitive ear, the effect of slurring from one pitch to 
another is painful, and the children can very quickly realize what a lazy 
habit it is. Whenever they become careless, ask them to slide as much as 
they possibly can; to make a really good job of it while they are about it. 
The resultant wailing will be vastly amusing to them, and they will be ready 
afterward to eliminate the sliding altogether. Children, like adults, are ready 
to change any habit that is made ridiculous. 


Another common fault, equally as prevalent as sliding, but not so easily 
corrected, is flatting. Where sliding is pure carelessness, flatting can be due 
to one or more of several causes. The most common one is perhaps lack 
of vitality, not enough breath control to support the tone. In that case there 
is no quick remedy, only the slower one of developing breath control through 
simple exercises, and by an exaggerated idea of projection. Another frequent 
cause of flatting is insecurity of intervals. Children are much more liable 
to sing flat in an unfamiliar song than in one with which they are thoroughly 
familiar. One walks much more hesitatingly on a dark night on an unfamiliar 
road, than on a familiar path. 


Lack of rhythm can also result in flatting. If the children drop flat- 
footed onto every accent, they lose the spring that should carry them on to 
the next one. Again illustration may help. The elephant places each foot 
down heavily and rests on it, but the deer touches the ground only to spring 
into the air again. What the children must learn to do without becoming 
conscious of technical training is to carry whole phrases on an even flow of 
breath, instead of wasting breath on accented notes. 


Another cause of flatting may be the fault of the teacher in allowing the 
children to depend too much on the piano. Frequent rehearsal without the 
piano is valuable in developing assurance, and particularly necessary when 
a piano is used for rehearsal and an organ for performance. 


If there is one voice that refuses to blend with the others you can be 
certain that it is produced under some kind of vocal strain and had best be 
treated individually. In the group, such a child should be encouraged to 
sing very lightly. Frequently children with strong voices are allowed to drive 
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them in their ambition to lead the rest of the children. Inevitably the voice 
becomes hard and metallic as a result, and unless freedom of production is 
restored, is eventually ruined. To restore to such children their natural, 
unforced voice is to do them a lifetime favor. 


And now, we come to the third question we were to ask ourselves. As far 
as vocal methods are concerned, the safest method to pursue is to know defi- 
nitely what you want to accomplish, and then find the simplest way to accom- 
plish it. There is no one set of exercises that will act as a universal magic 
potion. The teacher’s greatest asset is resourcefulness. If one means fails 
to accomplish the desired result, he must be able to devise another. 


There are, however, some general precepts that may well be kept in mind. 


1. Simplicity is better than multiplicity. Few exercises are better than 
many. If children must be concerned with notes, they cannot concentrate on 
tone. One vowel is better than several, except when the purpose is to unify 
vowel quality. 


2. Keep constant watch on breathing. Start all exercises on the breath. 
The beginning of each phrase should be easy, never driven. Watch for signs 
of tension. Do not allow tension to continue. 


, 


3. Consider vocal range. Find the best tones of the children and start 
the exercises there, keeping the same character of tone up and down to the 
limit of their comfortable range. There is greater danger in low tones than 
in high tones for children. The tendency is to produce them throatily and 
let them spread in color. -Unless one practises extreme vigilance, too low 
a range will produce a hard, dead tone. The most characteristic quality of 
children’s voices lies rather in the upper range. The tendency to pinch high 
tones can be controlled considerably by suggesting that an upward progression 
is like the series of widening circles that is created by a stone dropped into a 
pool. Following the suggestion of that picture, you will be surprised by 
the ring and clarity of the upper tones. Frequently a hymn or anthem will 
take on new clarity and brilliance by transposition to a higher key. Do not 
be afraid to experiment with keys. The right key is the one in which the 
voices have the most ring. 


4. Make use of the imitative tendency of children. Find a record of 
the kind of tone you want them to produce, and play it frequently. The 
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choir of Grace Church, London, has made a recording of Mendelssohn’s “Hear 
My Prayer.” The solos, in tone quality, phrasing, and diction, are worthy 
of being used as examples. In illustrating any point with his own voice, the 
teacher must be very sure that he produces just the quality intended. The 
children will imitate the example quicker than the precept. It is dangerous 
for any man to attempt to illustrate tone. The only safe illustrative voice 
is the clear, lyric soprano. If possible, use the best of the children’s voices — 
for illustration. 


5. Win the interest of the children, and hold it. What is learned with 
interest is absorbed readily and retained more firmly. When interest lags, 
devise some new approach. Flexibility is more valuable than routine. Quick- 
wittedness and resourcefulness are faculties worth cultivating. 
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REHEARSALS 


Le us consider together some of the factors that make or break a rehearsal. 
The backbone of the children’s choir is a stimulating, interesting rehearsal. 
Regularity of attendance is absolutely essential to success; the child will be 
regular only so long as he is interested. The surest intimation of an unsuc- 
cessful choir is frequent absences and plausible excuses. The leader who has 
any less than a 90% attendance average had better begin to cross-examine 
himself and his methods. 


Just what is it that induces children to make everything else give way 
to choir rehearsals? There are various elements that influence the situation, 
but one of the most evident is the attitude of the director. The organist who 
finds children boring had better not bother with a children’s choir. Children 
enjoy working with a person whose understanding they sense. And they want 
as a leader one who commands their instinctive respect. Such a person will 
do very little scolding, but he will know how to shame the children for in- 
ferior work. His command over his group will come from his evident sin- 
cerity, and equally evident certainty of method. 


He will not make the mistake of trying to teach music; he will teach 


children. 


He will know that he must have them quiet if they are to follow him. 
Outsiders will probably say that he has magnetism, but he himself would say, 
“Nothing can be accomplished without intensity.” 


He knows that what they are told does not count half as much as what 
they experience. 


As long as things are coming he will keep working. When they stop 
coming, he will go after them in another way. 


He will keep the children alert, take them off their feet by asking surprise 
questions or testing them by individual performance. 


He will appeal to both personal and group rivalry. If there is no actual © 
rival for the choir, he will certainly create one. He will pit one group against 
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another. He will give each child a chance to prove that he can do something 
better than anyone else. 


He will take the trouble to give grades, and marks, and rewards—because 
he knows how much such things mean to the children. 


He will be serious in rehearsal because he knows how quickly children 
take advantage of levity. 


He will keep close check on each voice, and each child will think it is 
because his particular voice is so important. 


He will know that sloppy work is the death of his work, and he will train 
the children to scorn carelessness and the art of getting by. 


Theoretically, rehearsal begins with a bell or some signal, but the wise 
leader knows that rehearsal begins when the first child arrives at the church. 
He will corral the boundless energy that usually runs wild and spills over 
into the rehearsal-hour as well. Boys will be given work to do. There will 
be some tempting books and magazines on a table, probably some quiet games 
as well. Individual interests and projects will be encouraged, required mem- 
ory work will be heard and credited. Children who habitually come early 
will be given the responsibility of some regular task. When the rehearsal 
hour arrives, rehearsal will start promptly, without fail. And the first thing 
on schedule will be checking the attendance, not silently, but publicly so 
that each child knows that he has been credited with attendance and punc- 
tuality. 


Does it make any difference where rehearsals are held? Of course it 
does. Too many failures have been hastened by dusty, gloomy, untidy rehear- 
sal-rooms. Children react positively to surroundings; it would be tragic for 
the future of all art if they did not. Any room can at least be kept clean, 
and most of them, at the price of a little ingenuity, can be made attractive. 
Certainly heat and air can be regulated, so that the leader’s efforts need not 
be foiled by bad ventilation. The chairs should always be arranged the same 
way, and each child should have his own regular place. And his own music! 
Shared music offers too many opportunities for nudges. To teach by rote 
insults their intelligence, and denies them a subtle means of education in music- 
notation, and terminology. It may be an expense to have a neat copy of all 
music for each child, but it. costs more, in the end, not to have it. 
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The director who has an accompanist for rehearsals should see that. he 
has all the necessary music and knows just what to expect in the rehearsal. 
Time taken during rehearsal for explanations between director and accompanist 
is so much time taken from the children, and so much attention lost. 


Now that the stage is all set, our attitude properly exemplary, and the 
children all on hand, what are we to teach them, and how? The what will 
depend on the year’s program that was planned before the season began. 
One thing is certain, it will be only the best music obtainable. It is amazing 
how naturally children respond to what we mistakenly consider too mature 
for them. No real musician will have to be told what to teach, but some of 
us would profit by a few suggestions on how to teach. 


I wonder how many directors sing with their children. If the tempo 
lags, if intervals are wrong, if words are not clear, if the tone is anemic, 
we adopt the most obvious and most vicious course of leading them along 
with our own voice. Making so much noise ourselves, it is impossible to hear 
what the choir is doing; and with the responsibility taken off their shoulders, 
the children are not inclined to make much effort to correct the fault. A 
director should use his ears much more than his mouth. Unless he hears, he 
cannot possibly teach. 


What should he hear? He should hear at least as much as the congre- 
gation that is subjected to the children’s performance in the services. Even 
their tolerant ears can hear such things as feeble tone, mumbling, flatting; they 
are conscious of the voice that does not blend with the others. Often times 
the reason they are forced to listen to such glaring faults is because the direc- 
tor has closed his ears to them. Every one of the common faults can be 
remedied with comparative ease. The first move is to guide the children to 
hear the fault themselves. If one child insists on yelling and throwing the 
whole group off balance, let them all do the same thing, and the resultant din 
will clearly be anything but music. Ask for a volunteer to demonstrate the 
difference between yelling and singing. Ask someone to be official listener, 
and to watch for any unruly voice that gets out of line. 


Is the tone feeble and devitalized? The kind that drops dead before it 
reaches the third pew? Of course, in that case it needs some physical vitality 
behind it, it needs projection. But we would hardly lecture the choir on the 
science of tone, projection. Instead, we ask one child to go into the next room 
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and listen. If the choir makes itself heard at that distance, we try a greater 
and greater distance, until the children have established the feeling of projec- 
tion and vitality. Without exception, they will at first confuse loudness 
and projection. They will need to be reminded that it was not the size of 
the arrow, but the accuracy of the aim that made Robin Hood a great marksman. 


Is the breathing noisy, do they heave instead of breathe? Then focus 
all attention for a few minutes on breathing. Help them to locate their lower 
ribs and let them discover that they can move. Sing the song again, and ask 
them to stretch their lower ribs with each breath. Allow plenty of time be- 
tween phrases for slow inhalation. Then when the novelty of this slow motion 
has worn off, ask them to sing the song again, without audible breath. If 
you catch them breathing audibly, they must start over. 


Every vocal problem that arises in a children’s choir can be treated and 
cured in a similar manner—by making the children conscious of the fault 
and then letting them do something about it. If the director uses his ears, 
the greatest gift he can confer upon his choir (and on their audience) is to 
teach them to do the same. Most of the bad singing is the result not of poor 
technic but of unintelligent ears. We should declare a choir of deaf people 
an impossibility, but we allow our choirs to be just that—a deaf choir. And 
it takes so little effort to train ears to be sensitive. I took a little eight-year- 
old chorister to a concert with me. After the first number, she leaned over 
and whispered in a scandalized tone, “She slid!” 


An interesting rehearsal will include work on a variety of numbers in 
various stages of preparation. Interest is hard to hold if all the music is 
new. Interest is hard to hold if all the music is over familiar. Each rehearsal 
should include work on some new, some half-learned, some well-learned, and 
some memorized numbers. This will in itself insure a variety of approach. 
Dr. Coward names three methods of rehearsal. The first is repetition—going 
over and over without interruption. The second method is to correct every 
detail. The third is to concentrate on one phase to the exclusion of all other 
considerations. The intelligent director will make use of all three methods 
at every rehearsal, and the intelligent child is certain to respond. 


No number is ready for performance until it satisfies the ears of the 
director and the choir on each of the following points: breathing, rhythmic 
flow, tone, diction. If those four factors are well established, the number can 
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be molded by sensitive conducting into a ‘thing of beauty and a joy forever.’ 


Conducting, you ask? Oh yes, children can be made responsive to con- 
ducting. If they get the idea that following a conductor is like following the 
signals in a football or basketball game, they are willing to consider it an 
intelligent practice. But unless we direct them with some regard for their 
vocal chords, it would be far more kind to have them follow the organ instead. 
The other day I witnessed a performance of a junior high school girls’ choir 
which was painful for me, to say the least. Their fresh young voices were 
maltreated on every phrase, for the attack sign was a sudden stab with the 
index finger, and the release a violent jerk of the hand and arm. If we 
expect the children to follow our conducting, we should in all courtesy make 
our conducting correspond somewhat to the vocal practices we are trying to 
instill. 


This subject of rehearsal methods is a big one, and one impossible to 
confine within a formula. No two rehearsals are alike, nor should they be. 
But if too many of them are consistently unsatisfactory, it is high time to 
begin investigation. 
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PLANNING FOR NEXT YEAR’S WORK 


AVC fee the successes and the failures of the past season behind us, most of 
us are tempted to think of the summer months as an opportunity to relax, 
and forget all about the church and the choir. Then, in the fall, when a new 
season suddenly confronts us without plans and without preparation, we start 
rehearsals in the same old hectic, unsettled way, and decide that a children’s 
choir is more trouble than it is worth. 


On the other hand, if we would but make intelligent use of the vacation 
months, we could start the season with well-laid plans, positive purposes, and 
active interest. The time spent during the summer in selecting new music, 
creating new contacts, evolving new ideas, developing new programs, collecting 
new material, will release just so much more time and energy in the winter, 
when both time and energy need to be conserved. A detailed plan of action 
gives an assurance and authority that both the children and the church will 
recognize—and respect. It is, after all, impossible to put work completely 
out of mind during the summer; and it is far more sensible to think about 
it than to worry about it. 


I have the habit of jotting down ideas just as they come to me, then 
later on I collect them, sift them, and write down, black on white, my objectives 
for the year. These are kept close at hand in a convenient notebook, and at 
the end of the season are irrefutable evidence of my successes—and my failures. 


My reminders for the children’s choir would resemble quite closely the 


following outline: 


Get ASSISTANTS: 


Choir Guild: 
To take charge of registration 
To measure the children 
To adjust robes 
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Assistant Teachers: 
Folk-dancing 
Shop work 
Play director 
Secretary 


SELECT MATERIAL: 
Choose a group of good hymns to be memorized 
Christmas music 
Easter music 
Select a play (at least decide on the theme) 
Build a program for the children to learn 
Find good material for the story period 
Find out about good children’s books on music 
Keep a file of interesting material 


PLAN THE SCHEDULE: 
Concentrate all classes in one part of church 
Avoid gaps in the program 
Make a selective choir of the best voices 
Arrange for an extra rehearsal for them 
Have a story period 
Find out what children are capable of playing illustrations 


Hicu-Licuts: 
Play 
Festival or concert trip 
Recreational trip 


CONTACTING THE CHILDREN: 
Letters to former members 
Attractive folder to all families in the church 
Information: Requirements, ages, classes, events, prizes 
Give some to children to distribute to friends 


PRELIMINARY TO First REHEARSAL: 
Meeting of all assistants. 
Registration of new members 
Meet minister to plan dates for special events 


A successful children’s choir needs the cooperation of a number of people. 
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One of the objectives of the church is to press as many people as possible 
into active service. The children’s choir can be the outlet for a number of 
various talents. No director can do all the work alone, and even if it were 
possible, it would be a foolish policy. 


The choir-guild can be a very helpful organization. Children have the 
inconvenient habit of growing several inches between June and September. 
Robes that fitted well in June will look like stolen goods in September. It 
takes a long time, as anyone knows who has tried it, to measure a large 
group of children and an equal number of robes, to lengthen sleeves and 
change hems, until it looks as if each robe were really intended for the child 
who wears it. That is the job of the choir-guild. Their work should start 
with the registration of the children. If they must get the measurements, they 
might just as well take charge of the full registration. In a previous article 
it was suggested that the registration-cards should include the following infor- 
mation: name, address, telephone number, age, birthday, grade in school, 
parents’ name, musical activities, height, and robe-measurement (armpit to 
wrist, and back of neck to floor). 


Another type of assistant to contact during the summer is the assistant 
teachers. There are doubtless some trained people in the church who can 
do some of the choir-work better than the director himself. If folk-dancing 
is to be in the schedule, it should be taught by someone who has had some 
experience in folk-dancing. If the boys and girls are to have hand work, it 
should be directed by someone who is clever with his hands and original with 
his ideas. I discovered last year, for instance, a graduate of a local art school 
who had been forced by the introduction of a professional plan to relinquish 
her Sunday-school class; she was happy to have this outlet for her training, 
and the children were no less so. 


Sometime during the year, the children should present a musical play. 
There should be someone in the church with some dramatic experience or 
training. All the details of the play, except the preparation of the music, 
should be in his charge. That person had better be discovered during the 
summer. When the season is under way, it may be too late. 


The more extensive the choir program, the more secretarial work it de- 
mands. Even if there were no other records to keep than those of attendance, 
I should select a secretary—some young person, who by contact with the 
work can develop into a capable assistant. 
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Selecting the musical material for a whole year’s program is no small 
task, but each year it should become easier. A play, considered too difficult 
last season, may be just the thing for this winter. The Easter music that 
was so effective last April might well bear repetition. The sample copies of 
Christmas material that you put away in your files last December will perhaps 
solve your problem for the coming Christmas. That cantata that you read 
about in some review of new music, did you send for a copy of it? If you 
did, then you will very likely be foresighted enough to study its possibilities 
this summer. Almost every professional magazine has a department for the 
review of new publications. If you are not interested in the whole magazine, 
then at least keep that page of reviews. Some hot day in August, find a 
cool spot, and see what suggestions those clippings have for your choir needs. 


‘Is there anyone in the church who could be persuaded to present the 
choir with a library-fund? Some very attractive children’s books have been 
coming on the market recently and can be of great help in making the music- 
story period vivid. The public library might even cooperate in making a 
special collection for the use of the choir-school. At any rate, I should list 
books among my necessary summer investigations. 


The schedule, too, is a matter for preliminary planning, in order to avoid 
conflict with other church organizations that might be planning to use the 
same place at the same time. If you are planning a succession of classes, 
arrange them with quiet and activity alternating. It is wise too, to keep the 
classes concentrated in one part of the church building. Otherwise, the tempta- 
tion to play wild Indians all over the church is wellnigh irresistible. 


Every season must have its highlights. The children look forward to the 
unusual things outside the usual routine. They will put an endless amount 
of energy into the achievement of an interesting goal. What will those 
incentives be? A concert trip? Then where, and how will you finance it? 
A festival? Then whom will you invite to share it with you, and how is it 
to be publicized? Is there going to be some special trip this year, besides the 
customary picnics? How can that trip be made of some educational value 
as well? How can it be tied up with the choir studies? Whatever special 
project you propose, it will need planning. What a relief it is to start the 
first rehearsal with the assurance that the necessary contacts are already 


established. 
One problem the director has to face each year is that of interesting new 
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children. A form letter should be prepared and sent to all former members 
several weeks before rehearsals begin. Instead of depending on the usual 
church avenues of advertising, why not prepare an attractive folder this sum- 
mer? Present the children’s choir activities in as attractive a way as you 
can conceive, and print or mimeograph it on paper of a bright, cheerful color. 
Send a copy to each church family, and give several to each former choir 
member to distribute among his friends. If your church is in a residential 
district, it would do no harm to leave a folder at the door of each home. 


It is wise to have a conference with the minister, too, before the summer 
takes too firm a hold on him, for your summer planning is not complete 
until you have set definite dates for all the major events of the year. 


The first meeting of the year should be a conference with all your 
assistants: choir-guild and teachers. This meeting should produce a clear 
idea of the objectives of the year, and a definite understanding of the indi- 
vidual responsibility of each associate. 


Does all this sound like a hard summer ahead? Not a bit of it! It 
is work that should be done leisurely, and can wait until you are in the mood 
for it. But if after a strenuous season, it seems that you will never be in 
the mood for further planning, then pack up a few clothes, a notebook and a 
tennis-racket, and get you off to some summer-school, where you can, for a 
few days or a few weeks, relax and recreate with a purpose. 
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CHOIR LIBRARY 


It is not easy to collect a good choir library. The range of material is 
not wide, and much of it will not meet your own particular needs. In the 
selection of music, however, there are several considerations that will help 
to avoid expensive mistakes. 


It is not wise to order music, no matter how highly recommended, with- 
out first giving it your personal scrutiny. Many directors keep a personal 
library of single copies that have come to their attention, through concerts, 
services, magazines or advertising. These can all be filed away according 
to their merit or particular usefulness. Such a library, collected over a 
number of years, is the finest possible reference source for the choir library. 


Sheet music has a comparatively short life, but the length of its life can 
be quadrupled by binding all new copies before they are ever used, with 
Gamble-Hinge. This practice takes time and adds some expense, but it is 
the only guarantee against lost and torn pages. I have found Gamble-Hinge 
the only thing that really holds. A good library deserves proper care. No 
one enjoys using torn and shopworn music. 


Some directors consider anthem collections an economy. My reaction 
to most of them is negative. I have yet to see the collection in which every 
number was usable. Furthermore, with children, a book soon becomes “‘the 
same old thing.” There are, however, a few collections outstanding enough 
to outweigh my objections. Two such have been included in the repertoire 
listed in this chapter. 


It is wise to consider the merit of the text as well as the music. No 
matter how interesting the music, it cannot hide an inadequate text. Both 
words and music should have not only present interest but permanent value. 
They should be within the understanding and ability of the children, but 
never beneath their level of intelligence. Choose music and language they 
can grow into; avoid music and language they will be liable to outgrow. 
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